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Sirs : — 

I cannot, I fear, explain all Mr. 
Browne's Scotch puzzles ; but some of them I 
think I can. 

Myance is simply Fr. moyens=means. 
Netherit, better Nidderit, pinched or awry. 
Nok, better Nock, spindlehead. Snock is a 

common word for nose or bill now. 
Sewane, is, I take it, Savin or Sabine. 
Thraff-caik is _j^a.^-cake. We still speak of 

T'/tra^'-drinks. 
Enchaip, like Encheip, is plainly of French 

origin. The original word must be 

Enchapper. 
Figonale is a puzzle which I have tried to 
solve before now ; but in vain. 



Thomas Davidson. 



Orange, N. J. 



I am greatly obliged to Mr. Davidson. At 
the time I made the query, I had not receiv- 
ed Donaldson's Supplement to Jamieson. 
Donaldson's explanations of tough words 
are too often inferential, but sometimes 
plausible, as when he deduces figonale from 
Fr. figue, and explains it as " fig-basket." 
"Netherit as a nok," he takes to mean 
" gnarled as an oak " — not a good guess, for 
an owl's beak is not gnarled. Mr. Davidson 
is happier, if a spindlehead be bent or crook- 
ed. "Thraff-caik" as a light or leavened 
cake, is no doubt correct. 

I should be glad to be favored with Mr. 
Davidson's explanation of this line from Hol- 
land : — 

"Thus wycit he the walentyne thraly and thrawin." 

I have my interpretation, but am by no 
means sure of it. 

W. H. B. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



P. S. — Apropos of Scottish etymologies, I have just seen a 
specimen page of Dr. Mackay's Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch. In this one page he is inclined to derive "bang" 
from Gael, ban, a woman; actually derives "beacon'' 
from Gael, beachan; defines "barmkin " and "barbican" 
as " a watch-tower on a castle," and tells us that Shake- 
speare uses Tybert as the name of a cat. 

W. H. B. 



Thraf-caik. 

The above discussion of thraf-caik has 
not, as I think, led to the right conclusion. 
The whole mystery of the odd word thraf is 
at once dispelled when we remind ourselves 
of the Middle English therf oi which thraf is 
but a dialectal variant (cf. Scottish tharf thairf 
which will be mentioned below) ; and therf 
takes us back to the Anglo-Saxon peorf, 
which means primarily ' lacking in something ' 
(pear/, I need ; German diirfen), and corre- 
sponds to the German derb. The special 
uses of this adjective must at all times have 
been various, applied, for example, to milk it 
denoted ' skimmed ' (Cockayne, Leechdoms), 
but the application that is of importance here, 
is revealed in the uniformity with which Anglo- 
Saxon, Middle English, O. H. G. and M. H. 
G. Glosses define pearf (per/) and derb with 
azymus ; from Aelfric to Wiclif, moreover, the 
unleavened bread of the Passover is peorf 
hldf and perf breed. That peorf, perf as 
applied to bread and dough therefore to a late 
period of Middle English meant 'unleavened,' 
is shown by the entry in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum p. 490: " therf, wythe owte sowre 
dowe, azimus " (cf. also Reliquiae Antiquas I, 
p. 6 ; and Catholicon Anglicum p. 381, note 
2); and the M. H. G. derbe-brot, derpkuoche, 
derpteic, etc., supply an exact parallel. But 
the correspondence between the German and 
English uses of these words does not end 
here. There was an easy transition from 
azymus to panis densus, and thence to any 
heavy or coarse kind of bread ; derbes brot is 
to-day not an unleavened loaf, but any sort of 
coarse bread in distinction from the finer and 
white varieties. In English the same develop- 
ment of meanings seems to have taken place, 
an assumption that enables us to understand 
a passage in Piers the Plowman (A. pass. 
VII, 269) where perf-cake must mean a cheap 
and coarse product, better defined in the B 
and C texts by ' an hauer cake,' and ' a cake of 
otes ' (cf. Mr. Skeat's note). It is highly prob- 
able then that the ' uplandis and the burges 
Mous ' of Henryson regaled themselves on 
some coarse kind of bread, perhaps an oaten 
loaf, which by them would be esteemed quite 
dainty enough. 

It will now be preceived how derb in Modern 
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German has developed along two lines of 
metaphorical meanings: 'firm, strong, hardy,' 
etc., and 'rude, uncouth,' etc. Here we may 
again compare the Scottish tharf, thairf, 
which Donaldson in his Supplement, after 
blundering with the etymology, defines with 
'cold, stiff, unsocial, reluctant.' The signifi- 
cance of noticing the existence of this adjec- 
tive tharf 'by the side of the metathesized form 
thrafxs of course apparent (see also tharf -bred 
in Wright-Wiilker's Vocal, p. 657, 30, and Mr. 
Wright's note). 

How, finally, are we to regard the relation 
between a thraf-cake and a thraf-drink? My 
suggestion is that in the expression thraf- 
drink, the epithet thraf is used with the 
secondary signification of ' simple, inexpen- 
sive,' etc., so that a thraf-drink is practically 
a 'penny ale' or a 'small beer.' In this way 
'small beer,' etc., necessarily made with yeast 
comes to be designated with a word which 
would originally have implied the lack or 
absence of barm or yeast. Mr. Davidson is 
therefore right in implying that a thraf-drink 
is a yeast-drink, but in taking no account of 
the curious lucus a non lucendo which we 
have thus discovered, he leads us astray when 
he comes to speak of the thraf-cake. 

James W. Bright. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Origins of the English People and of 
the English Language. Compiled from 
the best and latest authorities by Jean 
Roemer, LL. D., Professor of the French 
Language and Literature and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New 
York. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1888. xxiv, 658 pp. 8vo. 

The author of this work, so far known only 
as a writer of text-books for the study of 
French, has ventured out of his accustomed 
sphere to add another bulky volume to the 
numerous popular works on the English Lan- 
guage. Since most of the latter are sadly 
out of date, a well written manual embodying 
the results of recent investigations would be 
very desirable. Considering the vastness of 
the subject which, as the author of this book 



states, "involves, first of all, a critical inquiry 
into the origin, character and distribution of 
the various races of men— Celts, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans — who at various 
epochs have found their way into the British 
islands — their idioms and forms of religion, 
their social and political differences, their 
relative progress in the arts of civilized life " — 
we would cheerfully excuse the writer from the 
task of original investigation, and should be 
satisfied if, by judicious compilation from " the 
best and latest authorities" he had produced 
a work which, while giving in an interesting 
style a clear idea of the origins of the English 
language, would be faithful and accurate in 
every detail. We shall not venture to discuss 
the historical part of the author's work ; but as 
far as its philological side is concerned we feel 
compelled to give it as our opinion that Dr. 
Roemer has failed to fulfill the above stated 
requirements. His authorities are frequently 
not the "best and the latest ; " more frequent- 
ly still he speaks on his own authority and 
often not wisely ; in some fundamental points 
he gives the reader a wrong conception of the 
development of the language, owing to his 
predilection for the Norman-French element ; 
throughout the whole book a great deal of 
miscellaneous information is volunteered which 
blurs the clearness of the picture and leaves 
us in the end without a clear conception of 
what we have read. 

The list of authorities prefixed to the vol- 
ume is long, and it would be difficult for me to 
verify my assertion ; yet I venture to say that 
many of Dr. Roemer's ideas are original with 
him ; certainly they are not to be found in 
what are commonly regarded as the best 
authorities. And here is the mischief such 
books can do : the public is told that they are 
compiled from the "best and latest authori- 
ties;" but all through them are scattered the 
writers' own favorite ideas and original dis- 
coveries, which pass for the results of serious 
investigations and are soon copied in numer- 
ous text-books of a lower order, to the dis- 
credit of philological scholarship in general. 
Throughout the present volume the most 
startling propositions are advanced as though 
they were facts known to everybody who had 
ever looked into the matter. 
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